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CHAPTER  0
THE MAKING OF SCOTLAND

Since it is during the reign of Edward I that the affairs
of England and Scotland become seriously entangled,
it is convenient at this point to turn back and see what
the kingdom of Scotland was, and how it had been
formed.

Four separate kingdoms have gone to make up Scot-
Four land as it is now: Pictland, which occupied almost all the
"insSEland north of the Forth and Clyde;  Dalriata, the king-
land* dom of the Scots in Argyllshire;   the kingdom called
Strathclyde, which stretched originally from the Clyde
to the Ribble, inhabited by Britons;  and last, that part
of the kingdom of Northumbria which lay between the
Tweed and the Forth.    The Scots, who had migrated
from Ireland at the beginning of the sixth century, spoke
Gaelic, a Celtic language rather different from Welsh.
Northumbrian English was spoken by the ruling classes
in Lothian, where the conquered Britons still used their
old Celtic speech.

The way to union was prepared by St. Columba, who

unification had landed in lona in 563.   The Scots, who had come

land, Si-from Ireland about sixty years  before,  were  already

* Christian, and Columba converted the Picts to his form

of the Christian faith. There was no real union, however,

for many years, and, indeed, at one time it seemed as if

the Angles would overrun the whole of North Britain.

Their hopes were dashed in 685 when the Picts and

Scots defeated them at Nechtansmere, in Angus.   Union

actually began in 843 when Kenneth MacAlpin, King

of the Scots, ascended the Pictish throne.    There was